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and all kinds of craftsmen. Assuming the necessity of war, John of
Salisbury is at pains to present a lofty picture of the soldier's office and
duty. The two things that make a soldier are electio and iummentum.
Without these he is an enemy of the law; with them he is ordained to
his own kind of service as truly as the priest to his. The allotted function
of the soldier is to guard the Church, to venerate the priesthood, to pro-
tect the poor from injury, to shed his own blood for his brethren, and, if
necessary, to lay down his life on their behalf. In a later chapter, John
insists on the importance of the humbler classes, the pedt'8 reipublicae,
whose harmonious co-operation with the higher members is essential to
the general health. When the people is depressed and afflicted, the
Prince, he says, is suffering from the gout!1

Throughout this part of his book John of Salisbury reveals himself in
the character of an Englishman with genuine national feeling and with
a keen eye for the dangers and needs of his country. With the same
clearness of vision he admits the harm done by clerical rapacity, and tells
us how frankly he once expressed to his friend Hadrian IV the common
opinion that the Boman Church was noverca rather than mater to her
children. The Pope, it seems, was delighted with his candid friend, but
defended the clergy by the fable of the stomach and the other members
of the body. The stomach, he said, is voracious but it diffuses nourishment
throughout the other organs : "tale est, frater, si recte attendas, in corpore
reipublicae, ubi, licet plurimum appetat magistrate, non tarn sibi quam
aliis coacervat."3 The moral, that we must put up with the failings of our
governors, John is on the whole prepared to accept Enough has been
said, perhaps, to prove that men of culture, like John of Salisbury and
his friends, were ready to discuss political problems in a liberal spirit
without restricting themselves overmuch to the legal point of view. More
than this it is impossible to claim for the Policraticus. There is no
striking novelty in material or method, and certainly no departure from
the ecclesiastical view of the State. The question is, however, whether it
was possible, unless by a revolt against the whole medieval conception of
the Church, to construct a case for a really independent secular power.
The most celebrated attempt to do so was made by Dante at the very end
of the period covered by this chapter, and his treatise on Monarchy may
fairly be taken as a summary of the best arguments that could be advanced
on the imperial side.

Dante has puzzled his commentators, and not without reason, by bis
statement, on the first page of the Monarckia, that the theory of temporal
monarchy is ab omnibiM mtentata. We must remember, however, that he
could not in any case have avoided discussion of many familiar arguments,
especially those habitually advanced on the papal side. There was, after
all, a real novelty in the attempt to construct a theoretical defence of the
Empire on the basis of a philosophical survey of human life. With all its
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